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Dawn  points,  and  another  day 
Prepares  for  heat  and  silence.  Out  at  sea  the  dawn  wind 
Wrinkles  and  slides.  I  am  here 
Or  there,  or  elsewhere.  In  my  beginning. 

— East  Coker  I 

T.  S.  Eliot 
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Old  Man  To  His  Grandchild 

Ancient  pine  tree,  cleft 

Like  a  tuning  fork,  shaking 
On  the  windy  ridge. 
Come  listen,  child,  and  tell  me 
What  kev,  for  I  cannot  hear. 


Mollif.  Hughes 


First  Encounter 

by 
Judy   Richardson 


Jeanie  stared  at  the  wax  figure  of  Mary  Ann  Lafferty 
laid  out  in  a  blue  satin  lined  coffin  across  the  room.  The 
body  reminded  her  of  a  wax,  darkly  flesh-colored  hand 
that  a  boy  had  shown  her  when  she  was  10,  saying 
it  had  been  his  grandfather's  and  he'd  kept  it  as  a  "re- 
membrance." She  remembered  shuddering  with  disgust 
at  touching  the  hand  that  looked  so  real,  yet  so  cold 
and  so  very,  very  impersonal.  Even  though  she  had 
known  that  the  touch  of  it  was  waxen  and  smooth, 
unreal,  the  nausea  had  begun.  (She  refused  to  save  her 
tonsils,  to  preserve  them  in  a  jar,  like  pickles.)  She 
imagined  that  Laff  was  a  wax  doll  up  there;  not  the 
real  thing  at  all— like  the  hand.  Someone  had  slipped 
the  wax  doll  in  the  coffin;  it  was  a  joke  to  prove  the 
little  girl  naive,— though  four  years  older,  still  frightened 
at  the  lack  of  warmth  in  deatb. 

Around  her  the  relatives  whispered  harshly;  raising 
their  voices  slightly  —  forgetting  —  then  lowering  their 
conversation  with  a  glance  at  Laff  and  lowered  eyes. 
The  man  next  to  Jeanie  stared  silently  as  did  she.  She 
considered  turning  to  him  to  ask:  "Don't  you  think  your 
neice  looks  like  a  wax  doll  from  Madam  Tousseau's  in- 
stead of  like  Mary  Ann  Lafferty  from  Wade?"  But  she 
couldn't;  he  probably  wouldn't  think  so  anyway;  and, 
besides,  there  was  Mrs.  Lafferty  who  was  so  nice— and 
so  drugged  to  kill  the  knowledge  of  Laff's  being  gone— 
up  there  by  the  coffin.  Mrs.  Lafferty  had  told  Jeanie 
as  she  first  came  in  to  view  the  body:  "I  think  she  looks 
nice.  Just  as  if  she  were  sleeping."  And  Jeanie  couldn't 
tell  her  that  she  thought  Laff  did  not  look  very  nice 
at  all;  especially  in  that  blue,  frilly  gown  she  would 
have  never  worn.  What  if  Mrs.  Lafferty  should  overhear 
her  now,  asking  Laff's  uncle  if  he  agreed  that  it  wasn't 
Laff  but  some  changeling? 

She  kept  the  silence  and  tried  to  focus  her  attention 
on  the  too  many,  too  heavy  smelling  flowers  behind 
and  to  the  side  of  die  coffin.  She  couldn't  find  the  ones 
she  and  Donna  had  sent.  It  didn't  matter  because  they'd 
sent  only  a  small  bunch.  If  Jeanie  had  known  there 
would  be  so  many,  she  wouldn't  have  sent  those. 

She  turned  from  the  flowers  to  the  group  of  rela- 
tives and  friends  around  her— a  section  of  an  audience 
waiting  for  a  show  to  start,  talking  softly,  glancing  oc- 
casionally at  the  stage  to  see  if  the  curtain  would  rise 
soon.  "Only  now,"  she  thought  "there  will  be  no  curtain 
going  up;  just  an  audience  waiting,  watching  for  an  al- 
ready canceled  play.  What  are  we  waiting  for?  For 
Laff  to  get  up?"  But  she  knew  better,  and  so,  she 
imagined,  did  the  wax  doll  which  would  not  rise,  not 
blink  an  eye  as  Laff  had  seemed  to  do  tonight.  (She 
made  a  mistake;  it  was  her  own  blink.) 

There  was  the  temptation  to  scream,  to  end  die 
viewing  somehow.  She  wished  the  metal  folding  chairs 
on  which  they  sat  would  fold.  The  undertaker  would 
pack  the  chairs  and  die  folded-up  people  in  a  corner 
of  a  back  room  and  it  would  be  as  though  none  of  them 
had  ever  existed— Lafferty  included. 

She  looked  for  Donna.  Maybe  Donna  would  be  do- 
ing  something.    Donna   usually   was    doing    something. 


They'd  been  a  trio  before.  A  duet  now?  What  promise 
a  duet  would  be  the  same?  In  the  car  tonight  Jeanie 
realized  that  the  two  of  them  might  not  understand 
each  other  without  Lafferty  between. 

Jeanie  had  been  angry  at  her  mother  and  she  real- 
ized now  how  silly  it  had  been.  She  had  planned  to 
wear  her  mother's  black  suit,  but  it  was  too  long  in  the 
sleeves  and  skirt.  There  hadn't  been  time  to  fix  it.  She'd 
blamed  her  mother  for  saying  she  could  wear  the  suit 
when  she  should  have  known  it  wouldn't  fit.  She  wore 
her  navy  blue  and  felt  that  by  not  wearing  black  she'd 
insulted  Laff.  When  they  got  into  the  car  she  realized 
they  would  be  late  because  she  had  changed  clothes. 

When  they  picked  up  Donna,  it  was  fifteen  till  seven. 
The  viewing  was  to  start  at  seven.  "Hurry  up,  mother, 
we'll  be  late.  Can't  we  ever  be  on  time?"  and  "Can't 
you  pass  him,  PLEASE,  mother." 

Donna  had  remonstrated,  "But,  Jeanie,  it  doesn't 
matter  if  we're  a  little  late,  they'll  understand."  Jeanie 
had  mumbled  "Yes,  it  will.  It  will  matter."  Her  mother 
didn't  scold.  Donna  did  not  understand  and  Jeanie  could 
not  explain  her  anger.  Laff  would  have  known— would 
have  fixed  it  between  them.  Jeanie's  mother  said,  "I'll 
come  back  at  eight  to  see  Mrs.  Lafferty  for  a  minute 
and  wait  for  you  until  you're  ready."  They'd  arrived  at 
five  minutes  to  seven;  the  priest  was  thirty  minutes 
late. 

Donna  stood  at  the  back  of  the  room;  quiet  and  in- 
conspicuous in  the  strain  and  noise  surrounding  her.  Her 
head  facing  front,  towards  the  flowers,  her  eyes  closed, 
she  was  moving  her  lips  silently.  "She's  praying,"  Jeanie 
scolded  herself.  "So  why  can't  I  pray  too?  Prayer  doesn't 
mean  anything  to  me  tonight"  When  the  priest  came, 
he  had  asked  for  Hail  Mary's  from  his  audience.  They 
said  so  many  and  said  them  so  quickly  that  Jeanie,  dis- 
illusioned at  the  lack  of  the  force  she  had  expected  of 
the  prayers,  could  see  no  use  in  them.  Laff  was  dead; 
she  was  someplace  or  noplace  and  prayer  was  futile. 
Donna  would  not  feel  that  way  about  praying.  For 
Donna  a  prayer  was  immediate  help  for  Laff.  Donna 
was  crying  too;  there  was  one  visible,  glistening  drop 
in  the  light  on  her  cheek.  Jeanie  was  ashamed;  she  had 
cried  only  once,  and  only  in  a  flurry  of  hurried,  non- 
sensical tears. 

She'd  been  to  town  yesterday  to  buy  Laff  a  get-well 
card  since  she'd  been  absent  from  school  for  so  long. 
She'd  found  precisely  the  right  card.  It  should  have  had 
"exclusively  for  Mary  Ann  Lafferty"  stamped  across  it. 
A  sick  teddy  bear  (Lafferty  looked  like  a  thin  teddy 
bear)  sat  up  in  bed  coughing  and  an  old  lady  with  a 
sweet  gentle  face  came  up  behind  him  and  whacked 
him  one,  yelling  "Get  well,  dammit."  Jeanie.  excited,  had 
brought  it  home  to  show  her  modier  before  mailing  it. 
Her  mother  sat  in  the  dining  room  by  the  phone.  "Jeanie, 
sit  down,  honey."  Jeanie  sensed  the  tension  in  that  tone 
of  voice.  She  sat  down  hard  on  the  chair.  "I've  had  a 
call  from  Mrs.  Lafferty  just  now."  She  touched  her 
daughter's  hand  but  withdrew  it  quickly,  as  if  she  knew 
that   Jeanie    would    not   want   that  kind   of   sympathy. 


Deanna  Bland 


"Laff  died  this  afternoon.  She  started  to—"  she  glanced 
quickly  at  Jeanie  and  then  away  into  the  kitchen.  "She 
started  coughing  and  couldn't  stop  and—"  "You're  ly- 
ing!" Jeanie  screamed.  "You're  lying!"  She'd  stomped  up 
the  stairs  to  her  bedroom,  angry.  When  she  sat  on  the 
bed,  she  remembered  the  card  in  her  hand  and  reread 
it.  The  card  was  dead  there  now.  The  teddy  bear  cough- 
ing, coughing  and  the  old  lady  slapping  his  back  shout- 
ing "Get,  well,  dammit."  It  wasn't  a  funny  card  anymore. 
The  bear  kept  on  coughing.  She'd  cried  then,  unevenly 
and  hurriedly.  She  was  soon  composed  enough  to  be 
sorry  she'd  been  rude  to  her  mother.  She  could  not  cry 
as  Donna  cried  now;  maybe  she  had  no  feeling,  maybe 
she  was  incapable. 

Outside  she  heard  the  cars  go  by  on  the  highway. 
One  pulled  onto  the  gravel  drive  by  the  funeral  home. 
"Maybe  it's  mother"  Jeanie  hoped,  "and  it's  almost  over. 
I  can  go  home  and  do  my  history."  The  whispering  had 
not  stopped;  nor  did  it  as  the  outside  door  opened  and 
someone  walked  into  the  hallway  and,  after  a  pause, 
into  the  room.  Jeanie,  sitting  on  the  aisle,  turned  and 
drew  in  her  breath  sharply  when  she  saw  Miss  Anka. 
The  robust  figure  walked  the  aisle,  tripped  over  a  slight 
crack  in  the  floor  and  reached  out  a  hand  to  balance 
herself  on  Jeanie's  shoulder.  Steadied,  she  squeezed  the 
shoulder  compassionately  and  walked  on. 

Jeanie  didn't  want  to  laugh;  she  knew  it  would  be 
cruel  and  out  of  place.  She  breathed  deeply  and  bit 
her  lips  hard  to  stop  the  smile.  But  she  could  not  keep 
her  eyes  from  the  gym  teacher  who  was  now  talking  to 
Mrs.  Lafferty,  holding  that  hand  so  that  Jeanie  could 
almost  imagine  her  teaching  the  bereaved  mother  the 
correct  way  to  serve  a  tennis  ball.  Jeanie  rose  quickly. 
The  chair  scraped  back. 

In  the  hallway  she  breathed  more  freely,  but  could 
not  stop  the  laughter.  Lafferty  had  intensely  disliked 
Miss  Anka  for  making  her  wear  clean,  white  sneakers 
when  the  style  was  dirty  ones.  She'd  imitated  Miss 
Anka's  awkward  duck-like  waddle  and  cheated  in  the 
after-class  showers  by  getting  her  back  wet— no  more. 
She  had  never  been  nice  to  Miss  Anka;  yet  Miss  Anka 
was  the  only  teacher  here.  The  same  clothes— the  same 
old  navy  blue  skirt  and  blazor  that  she  wore  for  gym 
class  every  day;  the  sneakers  and  socks  changed  for 
hose  and  low  heels.  "Perhaps  that's  why  she  tripped  onto 
me,"  Jeanie  whispered.  "She  probably  isn't  used  to  heels. 


It's  not  real." 

She  walked  to  the  end  of  the  hall,  drank  three  gulps 
of  water  from  the  fountain.  "I  must  go  back  in  there 
and  be  still."  And  keeping  her  eyes  on  her  feet,  she 
began  the  walk  back  to  the  viewing  room.  "If  I  keep 
looking  down  I  won't  see  her  and  I'll  be  al-"  she  bumped 
hard  flesh  which  immediately  enfolder  her  into  its  grasp. 

Smothered,  and  struggling  to  get  free,  Jeanie's  hand 
knocked  against  Miss  Anka's  collar  bone.  She  came  away 
dizzy,  gasping  in  surprise  at  the  nauseating  fragrance  of 
too  many  flowers.  "Oh,  Miss  Anka,  excuse  me,  Miss 
Anka.  I— I  guess  I  wasn't  watching  where  I  was  going." 
Jeanie  stared  wildly  at  the  gym  teacher's  hair  to  keep 
her  eyes  from  the  clothes,  the  stocky  stance,  and  the 
sincere  face.  But  looking  at  the  hair  was  no  better;  wiry, 
disarranged  even  at  that  minimal  length.  The  head  was 
a  bird's  nest  made  of  straw.  At  the  very  crown,  two 
stiff  puffs  of  grey  stood  up  as  if  the  bird  who  made 
the  nest  had  forgotten  to  tuck  in  the  last  two  wisps. 
Jeanie  backed  away  from  the  arms  outstretched  from 
the  lopsided,  embarrassed  smile.  "Please  forgive  me, 
ma'am."  Jeanie  mouthed  almost  unintelligbly,  trying  not 
to  be  heard  in  the  next  room.  "I  understand,  my  dear," 
That  awkward,  soothing  voice;  the  arms  still  reaching 
for  the  girl.  "She  thinks  I  am  crying,"  Jeanie  realized  in 
an  hysteria  of  alternately  gasping  laughter  and  breath- 
ing. "No,  no,  Miss  Anka,"  was  all  that  could  be  said,  and 
she  ran  from  her  without  an  explanation. 

After  slamming  the  outer  door,  she  stood  on  the  top 
step  of  the  funeral  home  to  forget  Miss  Anka's  out- 
stretched hands.  There  was  no  more  laughter,  no  feel- 
ing in  the  indifference  of  the  night.  So  she  sank  to  the 
step,  knowing  that  she  had  behaved  badly— ever  since 
she'd  called  her  mother  a  liar.  But  now  especially  there 
was  no  excuse.  She  simply  couldn't  accept  death.  Such 
miserable  stupidity.  "I  wish  the  chair  had  folded  over 
me.  Miss  Anka  wouldn't  have  seen  me  laugh  or  cry  or 
whatever  she  thought  I  was  doing." 

The  cars  passed.  She  was  aware  of  them  now,  and 
of  her  mother  walking  quickly  up  the  steps,  stooping 
down  beside  her  in  front  of  the  funeral  home.  "Do  you 
want  to  go  home  now,  Jeanie?"  Jeanie  looked  at  this 
face,  found  nothing  there  for  laughter.  "All  she  needed 
was  her  whistle,  mother.  If  she'd  had  her  whistle  hung 
on  that  neck-chain,  if  she'd  blown  it,  I  would  have  done 
ten  jumping-jacks." 


To  Gregory 

To  work  closely  with  feeling 
early,  in  the  fragileness 
of  a  hangover  morning; 
Through  all  the  lengths 
of  hair  thrown  on  the  pillow 
comes  softly  shattering, 
an  end  to  occasion  banked 
in  snow,  packed  in  whiskey. 

Do  you  know  better  than  I 
the  helmeted  street  lamps 
or  the  aching  red  toothed  tree? 
And  when  riding  up  the  mountain, 
done  so  much  the  safe  curves, 
can  you  see  quicker  than  I 
the  midway  change  to  ice? 


Then  put  me  on  a  long  shelf  too, 
close  within  the  day  leaves 
warmly  watching  their  blowing. 
A  shelf  of  day  that  holds 
my  body  which  might  be 
accidently  burned  away; 
that  burning  you  know 
better  than  I. 

Barbara  Allebrand 


L.  Wiley  Fine 
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Again,  The  Flood 


It  is  difficult  to  bear  the  memory  of  that  rain 

Which  whacked  about  the  shingles  and  tickled 

The  chimney  shaft  last  month,  when  Death  I 

Seem  still  to  hear  beyond  our  high  hills, 

Railing  on  the  mountain  backs  and  snoring  out 

The  dreary  sleep  of  several  centuries  of  leaves 

Which  purl  against  the  slough  and  bring 

Some  childish  face  to  dirt.  I  hear  Him  prancing 

Yet,  binding  the  rivercourse  to  His  desire  and  bobbing 

Cattle  in  His  new  lake  like  apples  in  a  full  tin  tub 

On  All  Hallows'  Eve. 

Yet  when  this  festive  Man  of  Bones  came  up 
For  breath  another  year  to  nod  a  dripping  head 
At  Pa,  then  put  His  bite  upon  that  old  red  swimmer, 
Our  watch  and  mourning  were  simply  one  day  brief. 
But  now,  whose  tooth  shall  ever  drown  the  grief 
For  my  leafed  wet  child  who  never  played 
At  apple  games,  who  lived  unsailored  and  who 
Sank  without  a  boat? 

Sylvia  Eidam 
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Poem  For  a  Child,  Recently  Adopted 


At  sunset,  my  new  child  upon  a  rock  lapped  at  by  greening  sea 

Sits  leaning  legs  and  paddling  salty  feet,  composing  eyes 

Against  the  inked-in  limit,  against  the  figured  ships 

Which  trot  their  sails  to  port.  This  morning,  delayed 

In  wrack  spit  passively  upon  the  shore  by  lungs 

Choked  full  of  tide,  I  was  held  to  watch  those  fishers  go; 

Rough  plowmen  lusting  after  some  hard  wind  and  reaping 

Slippery  crops  on  full-bellied  boats.  I,  too,  have  gleaned 

That  which  I  did  not  sow,  upon  that  Boaz  field  where  only 

Crabs  seed  vacant  sand  and  corals  root  the  bantam  fish  to  net. 

The  child  grows  frightened  by  the  hungry  tongue 

Drinking  up  the  sun  and  licking  wet  his  rock, 

And  comes  to  take  my  hand.  His  grief  I  must  expend  now 

And  pace  this  evening  off  to  dawn.  Tomorrow  I  will  move 

More  slowly,  brightly  turning  back  the  quilt  of  hours 

And  the  sheets  of  trees  until  dark's  bed  is  bared  again  for  love. 


Sylvia  Eidam 


Patricia  Massey 
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The  Last  Full  Measure 

by 
Curtis  Fields 


Ernie  Collins  left  his  wife,  Eve,  and  his  two  year  old  son,  Billy, 
and  his  house  on  Green  Street,  and  his  job  at  the  furniture  store,  and 
all  his  friends  and  relatives.  In  1950  Ernie  left  to  go  to  war.  Three 
months  later  they  shipped  him  back  home  in  an  iron  lung. 

He  had  not  been  wounded  in  battle.  There  were  no  bands  playing 
for  him  when  he  returned.  There  were  no  medals  on  him.  He  had  fallen 
down  the  stairs  of  the  barracks  and  broken  his  back.  He  was  paralyzed 
from  the  neck  down. 

At  first  the  doctor  from  the  V.  A.  hospital  said  that  the  paralysis 
was  temporary.  Then  he  changed  his  mind  and  said  that  it  was  permanent. 

So  they  took  him  back  to  his  house  on  Green  Street  and  put  him 
in  the  guest  room,  alone. 

The  V.  A.  did  everything  it  could  for  the  Collins.  They  made 
Ernie's  insurance  company  invalidate  the  war  clause  in  his  accident 
policy  so  the  company  had  to  pay  off.  His  G.  I.  Insurance  paid  off 
and  then  began  to  furnish  him  with  a  monthly  check  that  would  continue 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

Ernie's  mother  moved  into  the  house  with  them  so  Eve  could  take 
a  job  as  a  secretary.  Ernie  commented  that  their  income  was  much 
higher  after  his  accident  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

The  V.  A.  put  a  gadget  on  his  iron  lung  that  enabled  him  to  read 
a  book  and  even  turn  pages.  They  also  put  a  mirror  on  it  so  he  could 
look  around. 

Eve  was  kept  busy  by  her  job  and  taking  care  of  Ernie  at  night. 
She  bathed  him  and  changed  his  pajamas  and  fed  him  his  evening  meal. 

Ernie's  mother  looked  after  Billy,  the  house,  and  she  fed  Ernie 
during  the  day. 

Billy  played  up  and  down  the  block  with  his  friends,  and  when  he 
got  to  be  five  years  old  he  went  to  kindergarten  and  the  next  year  he 
went  to  school.  The  family  told  him  that  his  father  was  in  an  air 
conditioner  and  he  believed  them. 


The  iron  lung  changed  Ernie.  He  had  been  tall  and  husky,  with 
high  color  in  his  cheeks,  but  the  lack  of  exercise  and  the  paralysis 
shriveled  him  up.  The  color  in  his  cheeks  went  away.  He  had  smiled 
a  lot  always  even  when  they  had  shipped  him  home.  Before  long  the 
smiling  stopped,  except  as  a  form  of  greeting. 

Friends  came  by  regularly  to  visit  him.  He  had  been  on  a  local 
softball  team  and  had  bowled  once  a  week  and  the  fellows  of  these 
teams  came  by  often,  until  he  began  to  dry  up  and  became  pale  and 
thin  and  would  not  talk  and  smile. 

His  best  friend,  Willie  Everhart,  who  lived  two  houses  up,  came 
by  to  see  him  at  least  every  Sunday  for  a  while.  He  always  acted 
as  if  nothing  were  wrong  with  Ernie,  (and  he  slapped  the  iron  lung  good 
naturedly  as  he  might  have  slapped  a  friend  on  the  back.) 
and  he  slapped  the  iron  lung  good  naturedly  as  he  might  have  slapped 
a  friend  on  the  back. 

"When  are  you  going  to  get  out  of  that  thing  so  I  can  whip  your 
ass?"  he  would  shout  and  give  the  lung  a  smack,  and  Ernie  would  give 
the  amount  of  laugh  that  the  lung  would  allow  him.  He  could  only 
talk  while  the  lung  was  making  him  exhale.  If  he  tried  it  while  the 
machine  was  making  him  inhale  he  might  swallow  his  own  tongue  and 
choke  to  death. 

The  fact  that  Ernie  could  only  talk  on  the  exhale  cycle  gave 
his  speech  a  quality  that  was  once  described  by  a  young  girl  leaving 
the  house  after  a  visit  as  being  broken  into  lines,  like  poetry. 

"Why  he's  speaking  in  vers  libre,"  she  cried  as  she  clicked 
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down  the  walk  in  her  high  heels.  "That  thing  has  turned  Mr.  Collins 
into  a  vers  libre  poet."  Her  friend  had  agreed  with  her. 

But  after  Ernie  became  so  pale  and  thin  his  friends  began  to 
call  on  him  less  frequently  and  when  he  stopped  smiling  and  talking 
they  almost  stopped  coming  entirely  save  for  a  few  old  people  who 
came  and  talked  to  his  mother  mostly,  and  the  minister  frcm  the  First 
Methodist  Church  who  seldom  missed  a  Sunday  except  for  an  occasional 
wedding  or  funeral,  which  meant  he  would  probably  come  on  Monday. 

"Did  you  catch  the  service  on  the  radio  today?"  he  would  generally 
begin  his  visit  with. 

"Yes,"  Ernie  would  usually  reply. 

"I  mentioned  you  in  the  prayer.  I  guess  you  noticed." 

"Yes.  Thanks." 

"You  know  prayer  can  do  some  wonderful  things.  There's  a  whole 
heap  of  grace  up  there.  Some  of  it's  for  you  and  me  and  all  of  us 
if  we'll  just  ask  for  it." 

"Yes." 

"I  know  lots  of  times  you  get  mighty  tired  of  having  to  lie 
around  like  this  but  God's  gonna  look  out  for  you  and  all  his  chil- 
dren. There  don't  a  sparrow  fall  that  he  don't  know  about.  He  sees 
all  our  troubles  and  he  knows  you're  down  here." 

"Yes,"  Ernie  ordinarily  would  reply  at  first,  but  after  he  had 
been  in  the  iron  lung  for  four  years  and  had  dried  up  and  had  stopped 
smiling  he  became  silent.  He  woud  not  answer  at  all.  The  preacher 
would  come  and  talk  to  him  and  sometimes  pray,  closing  his  eyes  and 
wrinkling  his  brow,  but  Ernie  would  only  look  at  him,  or  look  away. 
Willie  Everhart  would  come  and  slap  his  lung  and  make  it  fairly  ring 
with  the  blow,  and  this  would  get  a  small  smile,  but  no  more  talk  and 
no  more  laughter. 

The  preacher  still  came  every  Sunday,  but  his  visits 
became  shorter  and  shorter.  Once  he  asked  Ernie  if  he  would  like 
to  join  him  in  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Ernie  just  looked  at  him 
and  the  lung  kept  on  gasping  and  sighing. 


One   Saturday  afternoon,   Eve   and  Ernie  were   alone   in  the  guest 
room  which  was  now  called  Ernie's  room,  save  for  a  television  set  that 
had  been  brought  in  so  that  he  could  watch  a  football  game.  Eve 
noticed  that  he  had  not  watched  a  minute  of  it,  but  had  stared  off 
into  space  instead.  After  a  while  she  turned  the  set  down  and  went 
over  to  Ernie. 

"Something  bothering  you?"  she  asked  him.  She  laid  her  hand 
gently  on  the  cool  surface  of  the  machine  and  then  quickly  removed, 
it. 

"No,"  Ernie   replied. 

"You  look  like  something's  bothering  you,"  she  said.  "You've  looked 
like  something  was  the  matter  for  a  long  time.  I've  wanted  to  say 

something  to  you  about  it  but "   She  looked  down  at  Ernie's  head 

that  protruded  from  the  machine.  He  looked  back  at  her  but  did  not 
answer. 

"Would  you  like  to  watch  something  else  on  the  television?" 
He  said  nothing  for  five  or  six  cycles  of  the  machine  and  then  said, 
"What  else  is  on?" 

"I'll  go  see,"  she  said,  and  went  and  turned  the  newspaper  to 
the  entertainment  section.  She  studied  it  for  a  moment  and  then 
looked  back  at  him. 

"There's  a  western,  an  old  movie,  a  quiz  program,  and  Lawrence 
Welk,"  she  said.  He  was  looking  at  the  ceiling  again.  She  carried  the 
paper  over  to  him.  "You  aren't  listening,"  she  smiled. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said  on  one  cycle  and  when  the  next  exhale  began 
he  added,  "What  did  you  say?" 

"There's  a  movie,  a  western,  a  quiz  program,  and  Lawrence  Welk,' 
she  repeated. 

After  a  few  cycles  Ernie  said  "What  is  the  movie?" 

"Little  Caesar  with  James  Cagney,"  she  smiled.  "It's  a  killer 
diller." 
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"Let's  try  that." 

Eve  went  over  and  switched  the  movie  on.  It  had  already  started. 
She  looked  back  at  Ernie  to  see  if  he  were  watching  it.  She  could 
not  be  sure  if  he  were  actually  looking  at  it  or  not. 


On  another  Saturday  he  lay  all  day  with  his  eyes  closed,  as  he 
had  begun  to  do  more  and  more.  Eve  looked  at  the  football  game.  Billy 
played  up  the  street  with  his  friends.  Ernie's  mother  lay  on  her  bed 
and  dozed.  Occasionally  she  would  fall  asleep,  begin  to  snore,  and 
that  would  wake  her  up  again. 

Outside  another  spring  was  beginning  to  arrive.  The  air  was 
bright  and  clear  and  the  days  were  getting  longer  and  longer.  Some 
days  it  was  warm  enough  to  go  out  without  a  jacket  and  others  too 
chilly.  This  Saturday  was  warm  enough  to  have  a  window  open. 

Eve  looked  at  her  husband's  head.  His  eyes  were  still  closed. 
She  got  up  and  went  over  to  him. 

"Ernie?"  she  said  softly. 

The  lung  made  a  dozen  of  its  cycles  and  then  his  eyes  fluttered 
a  little  and  then  opened. 

"Ernie?"  she  repeated.  "Are  you  all  right?"  She  reached  down 
and  rubbed  his  forehead  and  his  temple  with  her  hand. 

"Yes,"  he  said  faintly. 

"What's  the  matter  Ernie?"  she  asked.  He  closed  his  eyes  again 
and  she  rubbed  his  head  some  more  and  looked  down  at  him.  Then  she 
went  over  and  turned  the  television  set  off.  She  came  back  beside  him. 
"Honey?"  she  said.  "Are  you  sick  or  something?  If  you  are  let  me 
call  the  doctor." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  long  while  and  then  he  opened  his  eyes 
again. 

"I'm  all  right,"  he  said. 

"Were  you  sleeping?" 

"No." 

"Don't  you  feel  good?  Why  do  you  keep  your  eyes  closed  so  much? 
Are  you  tired?" 

"I'm  all  right,"  He  closed  his  eyes  again. 

Eve  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  and  then  she  went  over  to  the  window. 
She  looked  out  for  a  while  and  then  said: 

"It's  so  pretty  out  today.  Would  you  like  for  me  to  roll  you  over 
to  die  window  so  you  can  see  out?  Billy  is  playing  with  some  other 
children  in  the  yard." 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  blinked  them  a  few  times.  "That  would 
be  OK,"  he  said. 

Eve  turned  the  iron  lung  around  so  he  could  see  out  the  front 
window  of  the  house.  The  sun  fell  in  his  eyes  at  first  and  she  had 
to  move  him  back  a  little. 

"Thanks,"  he  said. 

"Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do  for  you?"  Eve  asked.  "Would  you 
like  for  me  to  fix  you  a  book  to  read?"  He  did  not  reply  and  after 
a  few  minutes  she  added,  "I  love  you,  Ernie." 

She  waited  for  a  few  more  minutes  for  him  to  say  something.  His 
eyelids  moved  a  couple  of  times  but  he  said  nothing  and  she  finally 
assumed  that  he  had  dropped  off  to  sleep. 


The  next  day,  Sunday,  was  as  warm  and  bright  as  the  preceeding 
day  had  been.  The  family,  save  for  Ernie's  mother,  got  up,  got 
dressed  and  went  to  church  and  Sunday  school.  Ernie's  mother  stayed 
home  to  look  after  him.  It  was  the  family's  custom  never  to  leave 
him  alone  in  the  house.  Most  of  the  time  they  left  him  alone  in  his 
room  since  he  had  started  lying  all  day  with  his  eyes  closed,  but 
someone  was  always  in  the  house  with  him. 

That  afternoon  the  preacher  dropped  by  for  a  short  visit.  He 
explained  that  he  had  to  go  and  see  a  sick  person  out  in  the  country 
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that  afternoon  and  that  he  couldn't  stay  long. 

Ernie  opened  his  eyes  long  enough  to  say  hello,  thank  you  and 
goodby  and  then  he  closed  them  again  and  the  preacher  went  out  onto 
the  front  porch  to  say  goodby  to  the  family. 

"Is  Ernie  not  feeling  well  these  days?"  he  asked,  and  turned  his 
hat  one  revolution  by  inching  his  fingers  along  its  brim. 

"The  doctor  says  he's  all  right  as  far  as  he  can  tell,"  Eve  said, 
"but  he  seems  not  to  feel  good.  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter.  He 
won't  talk  anymore." 

The  preacher  wrinkled  his  brow  and  shook  his  head.  He  made 
his  hat  do  a  few  more  revolutions  and  then  he  put  it  on  his  head. 

"I've  got  to  be  going,"  he  said.  He  took  one  stepdown  the  front 
steps  and  then  hesitated.  He  took  his  hat  off  again.  "God  will  look 
after  Ernie,  Mrs.  Collins,"  he  said.  "He  looks  after  all  of  us." 

"I  know  he  will,"  Eve  replied.  "Thank  you  so  much  for  coming  by. 
I  wish  you  could  stay  longer." 

"I  wish  I  could  too,  but  I've  got  to  run  on,"  he  said,  and 
smiled  at  her.  "You  just  trust  in  the  Lord,"  he  said,  hesitated  again, 
and  then  put  his  hat  back  on  his  head  and  walked  off  down  the  sidewalk. 


Willie  Everhart  came  by  later  that  afternoon  and  went  into  see 
Ernie  but  when  he  saw  that  his  eyes  were  closed  he  tiptoed  out  without 
saying  anything. 

"I  think  he's  asleep,"  he  said  when  he  got  back  out  on  die  porch. 
"His  eyes  are  closed." 

Eve  asked  Willie  to  come  and  have  a  seat  but  he  said  no;  that  he 
had  just  dropped  by  to  say  hello.  Willie  looked  off  down  the  street 
and  then  up  into  the  trees. 

"Sure  is  getting  springtime,  isn't  it?"  he  said.  "The  days  are 
getting  a  lot  longer." 

"It'll  be  summer  before  you  know  it,"  Eve  replied. 
There  was  a  silence.  Then  Willie  cleared  his  throat  and  began: 

"Say  do  you  reckon  ....  I  mean ah  ...  .  will  he  ...  "  and  then 

he  stopped  and  colored  a  little. 

"Pardon?"  said  Eve. 

Willie  looked  down  at  his  feet,  got  a  little  redder,  looked  down 
the  street  quickly,  then  at  Eve,  and  then  at  his  feet  again. 

"It's  nothing,"  he  said,   and  took  a  deep  breath. 

"What  is  it  Willie"  Eve  asked. 

"It's  just I  mean  if  he  ....  I  mean  .  .  .  .  ah  .  .  .  there's  no 

use  if  he  don't I  mean  he  don't  even  know  I'm  there  and  it  makes 

me  feel  funny  and  I  got  this  old  aunt  that  I  got  to  go  see  next  Sunday 
and  I  might  not  be  able  to  come  by." 

"That's  all  right,  Willie,"  Eve  said.  "You  don't  have  to  come  by 
every  single  Sunday." 

"Sometimes  I  don't  think  he  even  knows  I'm  there,  Eve,"  Willie 
said,  his  normal  color  returning.  "Sometimes  he  don't  even  act  like 
he  knows  I'm  around." 

"Oh  he  knows,"  Eve  said,  and  smiled.  "Don't  let  him  fool  you. 
He  knows  all  right." 


The  next  morning  Eve  got  up,  dressed,  and  went  to  work  to  be 
there  at  eight  o'clock.  Old  Mrs.  Collins  got  up  at  eight  and  got 
Billy  up  and  dressed  him  and  fed  him  and  made  him  ready  for  school. 

While  the  old  lady  was  still  puttering  around  in  the  kitchen 
fixing  Ernie's  special  breakfast  Billy  went  in  to  say  goodby  to  his 
father  before  he  went  to  school. 

"Before  you  go  (cycle)  do  me  a  favor,"  said  his  father. 

"Sure,"  Billy  said. 

"It's  too  hot  in  here  (cycle)  would  you  turn  (cycle)  my  air  condi- 
tioner off  (cycle)  and  let  me  cool  off?" 

Billy  went  over  and  unplugged  the  machine  from  its  special  fitting 
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in  the  wall  and  he  skipped  out  the  door.  But  the  minute  the  machine 
stopped  running  the  old  lady  knew  something  was  wrong  in  the  house 
hold  and  almost  as  soon  she  knew  what  was  wrong  and  she  ran  into  the 
front  room  where  Ernie  was  and  plugged  his  iron  lung  back  in. 

She  screamed  a  little  and  pushed  and  pulled  on  the  bellows  on  the 
end  of  the  machine  to  help  it  along  and  she  went  over  and  caressed  the 
head  that  stuck  out  from  the  machine. 

She  called  the  doctor  and  he  got  there  as  quickly  as  he  could 
and  opened  the  lung  and  gave  him  a  shot  and  slapped  his  face  and 
massaged  his  chest  and  slammed  the  lung  back  shut  and  clapped  an 
oxygen  mask  over  his  face  but  Ernie  died  anyway. 


L.  Wiley  Fine 
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November 


The  wind  is  a  solitary  vagrant, 
Walking  down  the  rain-smeared  street; 
He  shuffles  heavily,  kicking  stray  leaves,  feeling. 
As  he  does  sometimes,  his  eternity  of  living- 
He  has  been  everywhere,  carries  remembrance  of  all, 
And  must  keep  it  all  within  himself; 
He  is  reminded,  again,  that  he  is  without  comfort, 
That  he  has  no  refuge  from  himself; 
And  we  who  hear  his  hopeless  plodding 
Must  shed  for  him  a  cousin's  tear 
On  this  loneliest  of  all  bare  nights. 


Susan  M.  Settlemyre 


Deanna  Bland 
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Wedding  of  a  Childhood  Friend 

What  magic,  wedlocked  secret  has  she  found 
To  let  her  walk  the  aisle  in  white  security 
On  her  father's  giving  arm, 

To  be  ring-bound  to  that  younger  arm  and  willing  voice? 
Let  no  man  put  asunder  him  and  her, 
Girl  who  ran  with  the  winds  and  me 
And  made  live  things  of  clouds  and  dolls, 
Who  kneaded  mud  pies,  bread  for  spring. 
Bride  of  today  and  till  death  do  you  part, 
Smile  your  new-named  face  at  me, 
Flushed  with  all  the  answers. 
I  cannot  envy  you,  matron,  with  your  maids- 
Being  still  a  runner  with  the  winds 
And  waiting  for  mud  to  mould  again  come  spring. 


Pamela  F.  Benbow 


I  have  come  home  for  awhile 
and  thought  while  here, 
would  look  for 
the  animals. 

Hidden,  papered  inside 
the  cornered  walls, 
they  are  harder  to  reach 
and  feed. 

As  always  before, 
I'm  letting  in  the  old  sun 
for  them,  that  runs  away 
tangled  in  the  fields. 

Though  now, 

they're  no  trouble;  I  can  leave  them 

to  play 

their  shifty  walking  in  the  walls. 

Bending  and  sweeping,  I  saw 

the  swampy  eyes  of  one, 

and  sat  to  talk  and 

tell  him  what  things  were  outside. 

And  while  I  told, 

in  useless  laughing  love 

they  came 

in  all  their  fur  shiny  colors 

to  ask,  and  I'm  going  to 

let  them  out. 

They  will  follow  me  probably, 

rain  slipping 

from  their  peaked  ears, 

road  working 

at  the  beauty  of  their  under-paws. 


Barbara  Allebrand 
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ATTENTION  !! 


The  TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  WRITING  FORUM 

WiU  Be  Held  March  23,  24,  25,  1965. 

Submit  Now  For  Publication  In  The 

Arts  Forum  CORADDI.  THE  FRANCES  GLUCK 

MEMORIAL  AWARD  Of  $25.00  Will  Be  Awarded 

To  The  First  Place  Prose,  Poetry  Or 

Dramatic  Work.  Works  Will  Be 

Discussed  By  A  Distinguished  Writing 

Panel.  All  Submissions  Must  Be  In  Our 

Hands  No  Later  Than  FEBRUARY  28,  1965. 

Bring  Or  Mail  Submissions  To: 

ARTS  FESTIVAL  CORADDI 

205  ELLIOTT  HALL 

UNCG 

GREENSBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

27412 

A  Stamped,  Self-Addressed  Envelope  Should 
Accompany  All  Submissions  To  Insure  Return. 


That  burst  of  golden  light  is  a  man-made 
sun  created  by  General  Electric  scientists 
in  their  effort  to  harness  a  new  source  of 
power  —  nuclear  fusion. 

The  sun  gets  its  enormous  energy  by  fusing 
light  hydrogen  nuclei.  General  Electric  has 
duplicated  the  process  in  its  laboratories  — 
and  in  its  Progressland  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair  —  and  is  working  to  apply  this  limitless 
source  of  energy  to  the  needs  of  man. 

It's  a  challenge  like  many  others  that  take 
General  Electric  engineers,  scientists,  econ- 
omists and  marketing  specialists  all  over  the 
world  .  .  .  and  to  the  threshold  of  outer  space. 

These  men  and  women  are  helping  to  un- 
tangle the  traffic  snarls  that  could  soon  choke 
our  cities  .  .  .  bringing  electric  power  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries  .  .  .  perfecting  the  fuel 
cells  that  will  sustain  our  astronauts. 

These  are  projects  in  which  college-edu- 
cated men  and  women  at  General  Electric 
are  putting  their  training  to  good  use  in  meet- 
ing people's  needs  —  today's  and  tomorrow's. 


Progress  Is  Ovr  Most  Important  Product 

GENERAL  A  ELECTRIC 


What  does  he  look  at  second? 


Add  a  silky  new  complexion  to  your  legs. ..as  you  shave! 


Girls!  An  entirely  new  idea  in  shav- 
ing! New  ultra  smooth*  Cosmetic 
Shaving  Creme  by  Clairol.  Just 
use  it  with  any  razor  on  legs  and 
underarms  for  the  nicest,  smooth- 
est, silkiest  shave  of  your  life.  Now 
you  can  shave  without  drying 
soaps!  Shave  without  water!  Shave 
underarms  and  use  a  deodorant 
immediately  after!  Helps  avoid 
nicks, cuts, roughness  you've  always 
hated  about  ordinary  shaving. 
New  ultra  smooth*  is  a  delicately 


scented,  heavenly  blue  shaving 
lotion  that  turns  clear  on  your  skin 
so  you  can  see  what  you're  doing. 
After  you  shave,  don't  rinse  it  off. 
Just  smooth  it  in.  ultra  smooth* 
will  vanish,  leaving  your  skin  clean, 
with  a  silken  touch  you'll  love! 
Makes  you  feel  feminine,  elegant, 
so  well  groomed  and  confident. 
Definitely,  something  for  the  poise ! 
Try  it!  There's  nothing  else  like 
it!  Comes  in  2-  and  4-ounce  tubes 
...at  all  drug  and  cosmetic  counters. 


When  you  shave  legs 
or  underarms,  are  you 

ever  bothered  by: 
D  Dry,  flaky  skin 
D  Nicks,  cuts 
C  Chapping,  stinging 

□  Razor  drag 

D  Deodorant  irritation 

D  Sensitive  skin 

O  Under-stocking  prickle 

□  Razor  burn 

New  ultra  smooth* was  spe- 
cially developed  by  Clairol  to 
avoid  these  very  problems! 


New!  ultra  smooth*  cosmetic  shaving  creme  by  Clairol 


